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THE ALDINE. 



A PEEP AT ABYSSINIA. 

If it is advisable that the average inhabitant of the 
earth should know as much as possible about the 
planet on which he dwells— a question which ad- 
mits of dispute— it is fortunate for him that there 
are alwa)'s men who will undertake to go anywhere 
for the sake of adding to their and his stock of knowl- 
edge. We can understand the passion for travel in 
certain portions of the earth —the lands, for example, 
over which history has cast the glamour of heroic 
deeds and famous names — 

" The glory that was Greece, 
And the grandeur that was Rome." 

We can understand the desire of the devout Chris- 
tian to visit Jerusalem, and the Mount of Olives, 
Bethlehem, Bethsaida, and the Lake of Galilee. We 
can understand the desire of the classic scholar to 
discover and explore the site of Tn^. We can even 
understand the desire to travel in countries like 



killing of a half-mad despot, and the rescue of several 
of their troublesome countrymen. 

Little is known in regard to Abyssinia. The an- 
cients styled it Ethiopia, and its inhabitants Ethio- 
pians, from a Greek word which signifies of a dark 
color. The Arabs called them Habesch, which in 
Arabic signifies a mixed people, whence the name 
Abyssinia, or, more correctly, Habessinia. They 
called themselves Itopians. Their history is obscure. 
They have a tradition among them that their country 
is Sheba, and that one of their queens visited King 
Solomon, as narrated in the Scriptures, but it must 
be taken cum gra?io salts; as well as the assertion 
that the issue of this visit to the Hebrew monarch 
was a son named Menilebek, from whom sprung the 
Abyssinian kings. The land seems to have been 
divided at an early period into different kingdoms, 
one of which, the Kingdom of the Auxumitae, was 
flourishing in the first or second century of the 
Christian era. The site of its chief city, Auxume, is 
now occupied b)r the modern Axum, in Tigre, where 



Virgin Mar}'' and the child Jesus passed into Abys- 
sinia when they, fled to Egypt, and show a place on a 
high mountain which is called her throne or seat. 
What the conversion of the Abyssinians amounted 
to, we shall see further on ; in the meantime let us 
gather up the scattered threads of their history. We 
find them possessed of considerable power about 
522, when, under the command of King Elesbaan, 
they attacked and destroyed the Homerites on the 
opposite coast of the Red Sea. About sixty years 
later they were expelled from Arabia. Towards the 
close of the tenth century Queen Judith, a Jewish 
princess, conceived the design of murdering all the 
members of the royal family, and of establishing her- 
self on the throne. She succeeded in this project, 
though the infant king was carried off by some of 
his adherents to Shoa, where he was acknowledged. 
Judith reigned forty years, and transmitted the 
crown to her posterity, and it was not until 1268 
that the kingdom was restored to the royal house in 
the person of Icon Amlac. The royal residence was 




China and Japan, the study of whose arrested civil- 
ization opens a curious chapter in the history of the 
human mind. What we cannot understand is the 
desire, the passion, which drives men like Living- 
stone to waste the best years of their lives in the in- 
terior of Africa, surrounded by savage and brutal 
races, who are perpetually at war with each other; 
who have no history that is worth knowing, and whose 
chance of civilization, if they have any, is about on 
a par with that of their Simian neighbors. Is the 
true source of the Nile worth the bother that has 
been made about it ; the money that has been spent 
in not discovering it ; and the hardships and dangers 
into which it has led adventurous travelers ? Speak- 
ing for ourselves, and with all modesty, we think not. 
It may be of some importance to geographers, but it 
is of no importance to any other class of men. As 
far as the world at large is concerned, the whole in- 
terior of Africa might as well be a terra incognita as 
anything else. They have no interest in it, and if 
they had, it is interest which will never be paid. 
There is Abyssinia, now — is that worth what it has 
cost the English within the last eight or ten years ? 
It has cost them a war, and the expenditure of three 
01 four millions of pounds sterling — for what? The 



EMPEROR'S PALACE AT GONDAR. 

vestiges of ancient greatness are still to be found. 
The arts of Egypt and Greece had penetrated thither: 
the Greek language was used in their inscriptions, in 
one of which, still extant on a monument at Axum, 
one of their kings calls himself the " son of invinci- 
ble Mars." 

There are blanks in the history of Abyssinia, which 
the historian ma) r regret, but they are of no great 
consequence to the rest of mankind. Given a people, 
and what we realty know about them, we can readily 
conjecture the missing portion of their annals, 
which, in the case of the Abyssinians, is little else 
than a succession of battles and changes of rulers — 
a scene of tumult and bloodshed. The Gospel is said 
to have been introduced among them by Frumen- 
tius, who was consecrated Bishop of Abyssinia by 
St. Athanasius of Alexandria. This occurred about 
the year 330 of the Christian era, previous to which 
date it is not probable that any serious attempt had 
been made towards the conversion of the Abyssini- 
ans, though some assert that efforts in that direction 
were made by the Eunuch of Queen Candace whom 
Philip baptized ; while others pretend that St. Mat- 
thew and St. Bartholomew had actually visited the 
country. Some even go so -far as to assert that the 



removed from Axum to Shoa, and Amharic became 
the court language. Near the end of the fifteenth 
century the Portuguese sent missionaries to Abys- 
sinia. They were well received, and might have ac- 
complished a good work, but for the arrogance of the 
Jesuit Mendez, who so far ingratiated himself with 
the Emperor Lusneius as to be intrusted with the 
religious affairs of the country. The Emperor swore 
obedience to the Pope, and commanded his subjects 
to embrace the Roman Catholic faith. They refused, 
and civil commotions were the consequence, till 1631, 
when the returning good sense of the Emperor freed 
them from the tyranny of the Jesuits by allowing 
them to choose their religion. He was soon suc- 
ceeded by his son Basilides, who at once expelled 
Mendez, and his mischievous followers. 

To the anarchy and confusion so long characteris- 
tic of Abyssinia, new elements of discord were con- 
stantly added. A house divided against itself, it was 
weakened within by contests between the governors 
of its different provinces, and it was threatened with- 
out by the encroachments of the Gallas, a powerful 
and warlike tribe on its southern border. Cities and 
villages were burnt, and their inhabitants sold into 
slavery. The authority of the king was merely nom- 
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inal. He resided with a small retinue at Gbndar, and 
was treated with but little respect by his vassals. It 
was not long before the kingdom was divided into 
several petty kingdoms, which were misgoverned by 
the successors of former governors, or by conquer- 
ing Galla princes, and which were perpetually at war 
with each other — a condition of affairs that has con- 
tinued to the present day. 

Gondar, the former residence of the Negus, or king, 
is now in the possession of a Galla prince. It cov- 
ers a circuit of about eleven miles, and had at one 
time from fifty to one hundred churches ; but it has 
fallen from its high estate. Its houses, which are 
built in a straggling manner, are only one story in 
height, with thatched roofs. There are no shops, or 
bazars ; the business of the town, what there is of 
it, is conducted out of doors, generally in the open 
market-place, where goods are exposed for sale on 
mats. There is a small trade in elephants' tusks, 
coffee, honey, and wax, not to. mention a trifling 
manufacture of sword blades, knives, razors, and fire- 
arms. The ancient palace of the emperor, a square, 
stone structure, flanked with towers, is the only 
building of note in Gondar. 

The most entertaining of recent travelers in 
Abyssinia is Mansfield Parkyns, who published a 
couple of curious volumes about its people in 1854. 
He lived among them like one of themselves, and 
made a careful study of whatever interested him 
in their habits and modes of thought. He devotes 
a chapter to their religion. " Christianity," he 
says, "is the prevailing religion of Abyssinia, 
being professed by the majority of the population, 
as well as by the reigning princes of the different 
states. There are, nevertheless, scattered through 
the country, many Mohammedans, and some Fala- 
shas, or Jews. The former are mostly descend- 
ants of families who adopted that religion in the 
early times of Islamism, when the Christians of 
Ethiopia were surrounded and often overpowered 
by the victorious followers of the false prophet. 
Some, however, trace their origin to settlers either 
from the Mussulman Galla, or other neighboring 
tribes, or from the Arabs; and some few, again, 
are men, who, having left their country for a time 
on commercial speculations, or from other mo- 
tives, have been seduced from the faith of their 
fathers. Mohammedans are to be found in almost 
every town in Abyssinia. They are for the most 
part employed in commerce, the manufacture of 
cotton cloths, and such like. Few of them are 
soldiers, they being esteemed by the Christians as 
cowardly and effeminate. The Jews of Abyssinia 
are less numerous than the Mohammedans, and 
confine themselves principally to certain districts. 
They retain the ancient religion of the country 
before the introduction of Christianity." The 
Christianity of the Abyssinians would hardly pass 
muster in the Western Hemisphere. . " In matters 
of profession," Parkyns observes, "no nation is 
more loudly Christian than the Abyssinians. Big- 
oted and prejudiced in the extreme, they will not 
eat of the meat slaughtered by any one but a 
Christian. They are extremely superstitious in 
their belief of miracles and the interposition of 
the saints, the names of whom are continually in 
their mouths. Their fasts are more numerous per- 
haps than those of any other Christian people, more 
than two-thirds of the year being assigned to absti- 
nence. Nor in their fasting do they get off as easily 
as the Roman Catholics ; for it is not sufficient that 
they abstain from animal food only ; an Abyssinian, 
during fast time, neither eats nor drinks anything 
till late in the afternoon; and this, as may be imag- 
ined, is a severe mortification of the flesh in a hot 
and enervating climate. It is true the Mohamme- 
dans do nearly the same during their chief month of 
Ramadan ; but they only change the day into night, 
feasting during the night-time on more luxurious 
food than many of them could allow themselves dur- 
ing the remainder of the year; while the Abyssinian, 
when he does eat, confines himself to dried peas, 
dressed in a sort of bad oil, or to an equally unpalat- 
able dish made of a kind of spinach, called 'hamly,' 
or 'goummen.' This oil is called 'kivvy nyhoke,' 
after the plant ' nyhoke,' from the seeds of which it 
is extracted. The plant bears an orange flower, and 
the seeds have some resemblance to linseed. The 
oil is of a very drying property, almost like varnish, 
and is not only exceedingly strong and unpleasant to 
the taste, but also proves to some people so unwhole- 
some, that the Roman Catholic missionaries obtained 
a dispensation to cook their food in butter on fast 



days, some of them having suffered severely from 
the use of the oil." 

The aboriginal Abyssinians appear to belong to the 
Caucassian race. They are most numerous in the 
country districts, and are of a dark olive color ap- 
proaching to black. They are generally handsome, 
with long hair, and expressive, animated eyes. Par- 
kyns assures us that both men and women are well 
formed, and often strikingly beautiful, " In feature 
as in form, the young Abyssinian women are perhaps 
the most beautiful of any on the earth. They must 
not, however, be confounded with the Galla slaves 
who are sold in Egypt under the name of Abyssin- 
ians, but who are of a very inferior caste. On the 
contrary they have a face nearly European, with a 
color not often dark enough to be disagreeable, but 
sufficiently so to prevent too great a contrast with 
their large black eyes — a defect which I have often 
noticed in some Asiatics, and even Southern Euro- 
peans, especially where, as is often the case in the 
East, the complexion is sallow, or pure white, with 
little or no color. They possess to an eminent de- 
gree the size and beauty of eye usually attributed to 
the inhabitants of more sunny climes ; sometimes in- 




night, while others not so nice make it last a month, 
or longer. They use great quantities of butter upon 
it between whiles, in order to prevent the chance of 
a settlement of vermin, and employ a piece of stick, 
like a skewer, for scratching. When Parkyns was 
in Abyssinia it was the thing for the dandies to ap- 
pear in the morning with a huge pat of butter (about 
two ounces) placed on the top of the head. This, as 
it gradually melted in the sun, ran over the hair down 
the neck, over the forehead, and often into the eyes, 
thereby causing much smarting. To prevent this, 
they usually wiped their forehead with their hands, or 
their garments. As may be imagined the dresses of 
neither sex are long free from grease. But this is of 
no importance, especially among the sterner sex ; 
indeed, many of the young men among the soldiery 
consider clean clothing as " slow," and appropriate 
only for a townsman or a woman. The weapons of 
the Abyssinians are the sword, the spear and the 
shield. The latter is round, and nearly a yard in 
diameter. It is made of buffalo's hide, and adorned 
with the mane or tail of a lion. They have war 
dances, and war songs in which they chant their 
prowess. Our dusky young friend below is no doubt 
shouting, " Ya-Galla gadai 7 " " The Slayer of the 
Galla ! " If he is one of King Theodore's soldiers, 
he is yelling, " Ya-lngleis gadai! " " The Slayer of 
the English ! " 



SINGING THE WAR SONG. 

deed so large, that, if drawn accurately, the picture 
would undoubtedly appear exaggerated to persons 
unaccustomed to them." 

Like her sisters, the world over, the Abyssinian 
woman is fond of ornaments. "A well-dressed lady," 
Parkyns says, "will hang three or four sets of amu- 
lets about her neck, as well as her blue cord, and a 
large flat silver case (purporting to contain a talis- 
man, but more often some scented cotton), orna- 
mented with a lot of little bells hanging to the bot- 
tom edge of it, and the whole suspended by four 
chains of the same metal. Three pair of massive 
silver and gilt bracelets are on her wrists, and a simi- 
lar number of ' bangles ' on her ankles ; while over 
her insteps and to her heels are a quantity of little 
silver ornaments, strung like beads on a silk cord. 
Her fingers (even the upper joints) are covered with 
plain rings, often alternately of silver and silver-gilt; 
and a silver hair-pin, something similar to those now 
worn by English ladies, completes her decoration." 
She stains her hands and feet with henna,' does this 
"picture of silver," and darkens her eyelids with 
antimony. As a rule neither sex wears any covering 
for the head. They tress or plait their hair, and then 
— butter it ! As the operation of plaiting is rather a 
tedious one, they repeat it as seldom as possible ; a 
dandy, for example, will make his tressing last a fort- 



IVOOD OR SUMMER DUCKS. 

Summer Ducks revel in sports such as Mr. 
Burling depicts. They have shady places in woody 
brooks ; places where there are luxurious banks 
covered with juicy wreaths of ferns and aquatic 
\ grasses at the water's edge, while higher up Vir- 
j giriia creepers and tropical looking plants flour- 
| ish, rich and rank with the drainings of the hill 
side. It is very mid-summer in his picture, and the 
affectionate pair are taking a noon-day swim to- 
ll gether in high happiness, without a care beyond 
\ the successful bringing out of a certain number of 
j ducklings, at this moment safely reposing^shut up 
; in egg-shell walls in the hollow of a neighboring 
plane tree which stands close to the brook. 

One may see that the male duck — he with the 
j crest, is a very peacock among ducks. Lightly, 
softly, and full of grace he sits upon the surface 
of the water, dark with reflections of the over- 
hanging foliage. Evident pride is in his beautiful 
I form, and his glorious color, flashing at every 
turn of the lithe neck, brilliant in contrast of fine 
white above, and dark violet brown below and on 
I the breast. His cheeks and the sides of his hind 
neck are violet, while his forehead, his crown, and 
his pendant crest shine with glossy bronze-green, 
I ending in violet, and mingling with the lines of 
j white as they run backward from the corner of his 
I vermilion bill, and from his eyes, and fall with 
1 the plumes that droop in a perfect curve from the 
I hind head. 

A crescent spot of pure white, bordered with a 
I like marking of pure black, marks the sides of the 
breast ; under the wings the sides of the body are 
beautifully marked with fine parallel undulating 
pencilings of black on a warm grayish ground, and 
the flanks are still further decorated with broad alter- 
nate semi-circular patches of black and white, which 
cover the lower edge of the wings when they are 
closed. His back gleams with green and dusky 
bronze of a changeable metallic quality of color, and 
the great quills show steel-blue in the direct light. 

Thus gorgeous he can afford to flaunt his beauty 
among the moose-heads and lilies, and let his most 
pardonable vanity shine out in the glitter of his scar- 
let irides. 

The Wood Ducks are the most easily tamed of all 
the varieties of our wild ducks, and, it may be, after 
a sufficient number of generations, would produce a 
new breed of domestic ducks, more beautiful and 
equally useful with the progeny of the Mallard, now 
become the common domestic duck of the farm-yard. 
The building of nests in hollow trees at some height 
above the ground, is peculiar to this, and one or 
two other species, and it is not improbable that they 
might be brought to build in our Dove-cotes, and will 
yet rival the pigeons in the estimation of fanciers. 

After all, the principal attraction in wild birds, to 
those who really love nature, is to be found in the 
contemplation of the charming lives they lead ; in 
their loves and joys, and pretty fears — all poetry to 
us, though perhaps they, too, have "stern realities" 
in their lives. Who can tell? 



